CANADA
The principles underlying Canadian foreign policy are
well established and have remained consistent. That policy
is concerned primarily with two great Powers, the United
Kingdom and the United States. Relations with the Orient
arise from Canada's Pacific position and trade, and are in-
creasing. Relations with South America are few. They are
concerned with trade or investment, and Ministers to Argen-
tina and Brazil are about to be appointed. But external
affairs largely revolve about relations with and relations
between London and Washington. In Europe such a posi-
tion in geography, in character, trade, and language between
two great Powers would not be secure. But it is Canada's
happy fortune to share a continent and an ocean with the
two gentlest great Powers and the two most generous public
opinions in the world. Friendly relations with and between
these two Powers is and has been the keystone of Canadian
external relations.
Canada, in relation to both these Powers, has striven for
the recognition of her political independence and the ad-
vancement of her trade and industry. This has involved
differences of opinion with both and trade competition with
both. However gentle and generous, both Powers have
national interests and relations between them superior to
Canadian national interests and relations with Canada. The
British Government's view of Canada's constitutional posi-
tion in the Empire differed from the Canadian view in the
early Imperial Conferences. Canada had to defend her
separate status, and vote in the Covenant of the League of
Nations against the American view that Canada's voice was
to be heard through English lips. The American tariff
against Canadian cattle and other products in the 'twenties
and Britain's departure from the gold standard both violently
and suddenly struck at Canadian interests.
The fear of absorption into the American people has been
a powerful factor at many points in Canadian history. This
fear supplied the degree of external pressure apparently
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